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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


@ Copper hits new low in London; smelters drop to 25c in U. S.; dealers 24%%4c. 


@ Copper tariff move gains. Aluminum slow; foreign markets very competitive. 


@ Lead sales at record low. Zinc sales improve. Zinc statistics discouraging. 


COPPER—domestic average 26.330c per lb f.o.b. ref’y 
Pricings of copper reported to M&MM improved consid- 
erably this week relative to the past few weeks. But 
they were still low. Some factors indicate some disap- 
pointment; they had expected heavier buying to com- 
pensate for the past two weeks. Foreign sales were poor 
and about unchanged from last week. 

By Wednesday all U. S. custom smelters would sell at 
25c a lb. The price drop followed from the very poor 
condition of the market in the U. S. and abroad. It also 
reflected the fall in London and the London influence 
on the price at which dealers sell in the U. S. Dealers in 
the U. S. will sell wire bars at 24%c delivered points 
near the coast. London was £175%4 prompt bid yester- 
day morning and £175 in the afternoon. These were 
new lows. 

For the past week there has been speculation that one 
of the major U. S. producers would cut the 27c price. 
Some suggest no more copper would be sold and that 
the differential between this price and other prices 
would not be reduced by such a move. However, one 
must consider competition with foreign fabricated prod- 
ucts in this market and the necessity of dropping re- 
fined copper so as to keep it from getting far out of 
line with product prices. 

Congressmen have indicated they will attempt to get 
action on a higher copper tariff and a higher price at 
which the tariff would go into effect. 


ZINC—10c East St. Louis 
Zinc sales this week were better than any since the 
week of Dec. 4. They were not high. Most observers 
were pessimistic but there was little talk of price cuts. 
A summary of the October, November and December Ameri- 
can Zinc Institute statistics in short tons, follows: 
Oct Nov Dec 
153,766 155,925 152,513 
81,492 79,754 86,270 
2,658 2,783 


Stock at beginning 
Production 
Production, daily rate 
Shipments 
U. S. Industry ~ (a)73,437 62,730 
Export and drawback 372 581 210 
U. S. Gov't 5 9,148 9,188 
Totals (a)83,166 72,128 
Stock at end (a)152,513 166,655 
Unfilled orders 21,867 18,217 
(a) Revised 


Shipments by grade, follow. 
1957 — 1957 — 
Mo. Av. Nov 
28,613 30,805 36,022 
11,824 12,046 10,321 
2,064 1,662 1,446 
Prime Western, etc 43,710 34,820 35,359 
Totals 86,211 79,333 83,148 


Shipments by grade, 1955, 1956, and 1957 follow. 
1955 1956 
402,629 343,350 
145,150 141,883 


Dec 

31,476 
7,443 
1,163 

32,046 


72,128 


Special High 
Regular High 
Intermediate 


1957 
338,155 


Special High 
= 138,568 


Regular High 


20,235 
462,171 
959,129 
176,998 


23,543 
. 542,787 


. 1,114,109 


24,770 
524,524 
1,034,527 
156,400 


Intermediate 

Prime Western, etc 
Totals . oe 

To U. S. Gov't* 

*Included in figures above 
Zinc Institute statistics for the U. S. were poor. Stocks 
rose more than 14,000 tons, unfilled orders dropped 
about 3,500 tons to the lowest figure in years. Total ship- 
ments for the year are down about 75,000 tons from 
1956 and about twice that from 1955. 

LEAD—13c New York 

Lead sales this week were 2,442 short tons. This is prob- 
ably the lowest that has ever been reported to M&MM. 
Total sales reported to M&MM for December were ex- 
ceptionally low. The slowness of lead reflects not only 
the situation in the lead-using industries but also the 
widespread belief the U. S. economy is headed for a 
recession. Most observers feel the activity in the lead- 
using industries is much better than their pus chases of 
lead from U. S. producers and smelters wouki suggest. 
In part, the poor buying indicates inventory poiicy by 
using firms. Some factors say it shows buyers are either 
skeptical about the effect of a tariff rise or believe it will 
be some months before it is instituted. 
Lead in London dropped to about 8.95c Jan, 3; Wednes- 
day it was about 9.03c prompt bid. This is about 4c under 
the lead price at N. Y. With this price differential little 
if any metal of U. S. origin is likely to go to U. S. buyers 
that are not well inland. 


TIN—94c a Ib N. Y. 


The tin market came to life during the week. The N. Y. 
price has firmed to 94c as a result of some increase in 
consumer buying, and a scarcity of nearby tin brought 
about by tight Tin Council support in London. 

ALUMINUM-—primary pig 26.1c per Ib; ingot 28.1c 
Canadian British Aluminum Co. is in production in 
Quebec. Its output is to be about 40,000 to 45,000 tons, 
annual rate. Eventually it is to double this. Aluminum 
markets, like other metal markets, are unusually slow. 
Bidding for business in markets outside the U. S., we 
are told, has been sharp. Cutting of prices of fabricated 
products in the U. S. by integrated producers and inde- 
pendents is reported. 
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ALAMITOS BAY MARINA BASIN #1, built by the City of Long Beach, Calif: S. E. Vickers, city manager; J. D. Gilkerson, city engineer; B. E. McCune, 
deputy city engineer; Thomas G. Marchese, project engineer. Engineers: Moffatt & Nichol Inc., Long Beach. Electrical contractor: Ets-Hokin & Galvan, 
Wilmington, Calif. Everdur Conduit furnished by General Electric Supply Company, Long Beach, Calif. 


Over two miles of Everdur Conduit guards electric service 
at new Long Beach, Calif., marina unit, serving 342 boats 


EVERDUR ELECTRICAL CONDUIT is installed under floating docks, only 
inches above the water. Plug-in electrical outlets are located at lockers 
by each slip and on lighting standards. Below: Everdur Electrical Conduit 
is available in two wall thicknesses—R. C. and E. M. T. 


PHOT OURTESY INDEPENDENT-PRESS-TELEGRAM ONG BE 


CORROSION RESISTANT e 
2 


STRONG e 


NONMAGNETIC ¢« 


The City of Long Beach, Calif., is in the process of 
transforming its Alamitos Bay area from tide flats and a 
massive mosquito factory into one of the finest small 
boat harbors in the world. 

The first boat basin and marina unit, which can accom- 
modate 342 boats, is now complete. The floating docks 
are well lighted and at each slip, boat owners have 
plug-in electric service and a fresh water tap. All elec- 
trical wiring from the shore out is protected by Everdur® 
Electrical Conduit — well over 11,000 feet, ranging from 
4%” nominal size to 3”. In addition, all fittings and boxes 
are of Everdur. 

Everdur Electrical Conduit — made from one of Ana- 
conda’s copper-silicon alloys—never rusts and offers high 
resistance to other types of corrosion. It provides de- 
pendable year-after-year protection wherever water and 
corrosive atmospheres are a problem — or where conduit 
must be buried or embedded in concrete. Everdur is also 
tough — it stands up under movement and vibration. 

For detailed information, write: The American Brass 
Company, Buffalo Division, Buffalo 5, N. Y. In Canada: 


Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ontario. 
STL36A 


EVERDUR 


ELECTRICAL CONDUIT 


an ANACON DA product 


made by The American Brass Company 
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U. S. Mineral Output 
Valued at Record $18-Billion 


Washington (AP)—Mineral output in 
this country had a record value of $18- 
billion during 1957, Secretary of the In- 
terior Seaton has reported. 

The U.S. Bureau of Mines preliminary 
production report for the year showed 
the value was up more than $%4-billion 
from the 1956 figure of $1714-billion, but 
said: 

“The 1957 increase was due almost 
entirely to higher values for the mineral 
fuels, particularly crude oi] and natural 
gas, which were large enough to offset 
declines in production for most other 
minerals as well as sharp drops in base- 
metal prices. 

“Natural gas and iron ore were the 
only major commodities to show sizable 
production increases. 

“Anthracite, cement, gypsum, phos- 
phate rock, bauxite, chromite and tung- 
sten all declined in both production and 
value. 

“In contrast, helium, barite, diatomite, 
cobalt, mercury, ilmenite and uranium 
all registered substantial production and 
value gains.” 

It was estimated that the production 
of nonmetallic minerals had a value of 
$16,202,000,000 this year, with fuels 
making up $12,732,000,000 of the total. 
The cornparative 1956 figures were $15,- 
126,000,000 and $11,711,000,000. 

The value of metals ore production 
was put at $2,084,000,000 this year, a 
drop from $2,357,000,000 in 1956. 

Fuels had an over-all gain of 8.7% in 
value, compared with an increase of 
1.6% for other nonmetallics and a de- 
crease of 11.6% for metals. 

The value of gold output was esti- 
mated at $62-million, the lowest for any 
year since 1945. 

Uranium ore output was valued at 
nearly $75-million, compared with $63- 


million in 1956. This marked the first 
year the values of uranium ore have 
been included in the totals. 

“The year was turbulent for many 
mineral - producing industries,” the 
Mines Bureau said. 

“The Suez Canal closure crisis ex- 
tended well into 1957 and contributed 
to a major dislocation in petroleum 
products, transportation and inventory 
patterns. 

“Reduction in stockpile purchases, de- 
clining consumer demand and a lessen- 
ing of agricultural barter transactions 
combined to force lead and zinc prices 
downward. 

“Copper prices continued to fall from 
the 90-year high of 46c a lb in Feb- 
ruary 1956 to 32c only a year later and 
to 27c by September 1957. 

“An unexpectedly prolonged work 
stoppage at cement producers — the 
year’s most serious strike in the mineral 
industries — was largely the reason ce- 
ment production failed to follow its 
former steady upward trend. 

“Bituminous and anthracite coal pro- 
duction turned downward after having 
expanded the previous year. Both 
showed increasing dependence on the 
export market to maintain high output 
levels.” 

Total petroleum output was estimated 
at 2,611,000,000 bbl with a value at the 
well of $8,094,000,000. The 1956 value 
was $7,263,000,000. 

Production of bituminous coal and 
lignite was estimated at 490-million tons 
this year, down 2.2% from 1956 because 
of decreased domestic consumption. 

“The general outlook was for con- 
tinued decline in production, the extent 
of which will be measured principally 
by whatever reduction there may be in 
the volume of exports in 1958,” the Bu- 
reau said. 

The average value of soft coal at the 
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mine was estimated at $5.10 a ton in 
1957, compared with $4.82 in 1956. 

This year saw aluminum become 
available in amply supply. Excess sup- 
plies of copper, zinc and lead contrib- 
uted to both production and price de- 
clines. 

Titanium output was expected to show 
about a 20% increase over 1956, or a 
total of about 17,500 tons, but produc- 
tion was cut after a record first quarter 
due to a military cutback of titanium 
use. 

There was a notable growth in capac- 
ity for production and consumption of 
boron materials and compounds. The 
Bureau said developments in the use of 
boron in jet plane and rocket fuels led 
to construction of a number of new 
facilities which “reflected the importance 
of the exotic boron-based fuels.” 

” 


Murray Calls Minerals 
Report ‘‘Grossly Misleading”’ 


Washington (AP)— Sen. Murray (D- 
Mont) has termed “grossly misleading” 
an administration mineral production 
report which claimed an increase in 
1957. 

Murray, chairman of the Senate In- 
terior Committee, took issue with a 
Bureau of Mines report. 

Seaton was quoted in an Interior De- 
partment news release as saying the 
nation’s mineral production value in 
1957 was more than $750-million greater 
than in 1956. 

“The dollar increase in value of min- 
eral production is due almost entirely 
to increased cost of fuel because of the 
closure of the Suez Canal for several 
months,” Murray said. “Oil wellhead 
price increased from $2.77 per barrel in 
1956 to $3.10 last year. 

Actually, Murray said in an interview, 
the value of metal production dropped 
$173-million during 1957. 

“Also misleading,” he declared, “is the 
inclusion in the metal category for the 
first time, of the value of uranium ore 
production — $75-million. 

“I wish the Administration would 
share my concern and that of many 
members of Congress over the fact that 
720 vital tungsten mines were operating 
in the fall of 1956 and that only one 
was operating a year later,” Murray 
said. 

Murray added: “I wish they would 
share our concern over the fact that 
gold production last year — valued at 
$62-million — was the lowest since 1945. 

“I wish they would share our concern 
over the fact that production of recover- 
able copper from domestic mines has 
decreased approximately 5% from 1956 
to 1957, that total imports of copper 
rose 6% during this period, and that 
price-wise copper decreased from 36c a 
Ib to 27c a Ib. 

“The maximum relief that the Tariff 
Commission can grant lead and zinc 
industries will be insufficient to put 
them on a sound basis. 

“Therefore, if Congress is to treat a 
declining minerals industry in a realis- 
tic way it will be necessary to increase, 

(Continued on page 4) 











international 
Minerals and Metals 
Corporation 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 
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COPPER, ZINC 


> 
BUYERS 
ORES, CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP, RESIDUES 
FOR PHELPS DODGE PLANTS 
in Laurel Hill, L.1., N.Y. 
Douglas, Arizona — El Paso, Texas 


FOR NATIONAL ZINC COMPANY 
(Subsidiary) 
Bartlesville, Oklahomo 
- 

SELLERS 
COPPER (ELECTROLYTIC) 
CADMIUM 
ZINC AND BY-PRODUCTS 
MERCURY 














Tungsten 
Tin 
Antimony 


BUYERS 


Tungsten Concentrates, Tungsten Tin 
Concentrates * Mixed Tungsten Ores 
* Tungsten Tailings, Scrap, Tips, 
Grindings * Tin Concentrates — Tin 
Dross, Tin Furance Bottoms. 


SELLERS 


Tungsten Concentrates to Buyers’ 
Specifications * Tungsten Salts, 
Tungsten Powder * Tungsten Rods, 
and Wires * Tin Ingots, Tin Oxides, 
Tin Chiorides. 


233 BROADWAY... NEW YORK 7, WN. Y. 
Cable Address: WAHCHANG NEW YORK 
Plant: Glen Cove, N. Y. 








WAH CHANG 


CORPORATION 








Miscellaneous Metals 
Wholesale lots, (a) f.o.b. ship. pt.; 
(b) delivered; (c) f.o.b. N. Y. 
ALUMINUM: lb (b), 30 lb ingot 99.5%, 
28.lc; pig, 26c. Ingot, 99.75%, 28.6c; 
99.85%, 30.1 
ANTIMONY: lb, Jan. 2-8, boxed N.Y. 
(c), 36.590c; bulk (a), 33c; boxed (a), 
334ec. 
BISMUTH: lb, ton lots, $2.25 
CADMIUM: lb (b), Jan. 2-8, sticks 
$1.55; shapes, $1.55. 
CALCIUM: lb, ton lots, slabs, pieces, 
$2.05 
CHROMIUM: lb (b), 97%, .5%C, $1.29; 
9-11%C, $1.38; Elec., %, $1.29. Eff. 
9-1-56 
COBALT; lb (c), 500 lb lots, $2.00; 100 
lb, $2.02; less, $2.07. Eff. 2-1-57; fines, 
$2.00 
COLUMBIUM: lb, 9942%, dep. on lot: 
roundels, $55-70; electrode segments, 
$60-75; rough ingots, $65-80 
GALLIUM: gr, 1000 gr lots, $3; less, 
$3.25 
GERMANIUM: gr, 1000 lots, 1st red., 40c 
(b)-43%4c(a); intrinsic, 44%c(b)- 
4814(a); 10,000 lots, Ist red., 38c(b)- 
42%4c(a); intrinsic, 42%c(a)-4544c(b) 
INDIUM: troy oz, 99.9%, $2.25 
IRIDIUM: troy oz, $100-$110 
LITHIUM: lb 98%, $11-$14 
MAGNESIUM: lb (a), 10,000 Ib lots, pig 
ingot 99.8%, 354%4c-36.65c; notched ingot, 
36c-37.45c, Eff. 8-13-56 
MANGANESE: Ib (b), 9542%, carloads 
bulk, 45c; packed, 4534c; Elec. (a), frt. 
allowed E. of Miss., 99.9%, 34c; ton lots, 
36c. Eff. 4-1-57. Prem. for hydrogen re- 
moved, %4c lb 
MOLYBDENUM: lb (a), powder, car- 
bon red., $5.35. Eff. 8-56 
NICKEL: lb (a), duty included, 74c. 
Eff. 12-6-56; dealers, 70-77c; powder (b) 
U. S., 80-85c; sinter (a), 70%ec. Eff. 
12-6-56 
OSMIUM: oz, $80-100, nominal 
PALLADIUM: troy oz, $21-22% 
PLATINUM: troy oz, $76-80, aver., $77 
QUICKSILVER: flask, N. Y. $223-28 
RADIUM: mg, Ra content, $16-2112 
RHODIUM: troy oz, $118-$125 
RUTHENIUM: troy oz, $45-$55 
SELENIUM: lb, comm. grade, $7.50; 
high purity, $10.50, Eff. 11-18-57 
SILICON: Ib (b), 97%, max. .51-.75% 
Fe, crushed, 23.85c; lump, 22c. Eff. 9-1- 
57. Hyper-pure: #1, $360; #2, $250; #3, 
$160; solar cell, $100. Eff. 4-1-57 
SODIUM: lb, carloads, 1642c; less, 17c 
TANTALUM: kilo (2.2 Ib): rod, $128; 
sheet, $100 
TELLURIUM: Ib, $1.65-$1.75 
THALLIUM: Ib, $7.50 
TITANIUM: lb (a), A-1, 99.3%, max. 
3% Fe, $2.25; max. 5% Fe, $2.00. Eff. 
6-3-57 
TUNGSTEN: lb, 98.8%, 1000 Ib lots, 
$3.15. Eff. 8-1-57. Hydrogen red., 99.99%, 
$3.85, Eff. 1-2-58 
VANADIUM: lb, 90% V, 100 Ib lots, 
$3.65 
ZIRCONIUM: lb (a), sponge, powder, 
platelets: low hafnium, $7-14; comm. 
$5-10 


Murray Takes Issue 
(Continued from p. 3) 


by legislative action, the tariff rate on 
lead and zinc. . 

“Furthermore, it is plain that the 
present peril point of 24c a lb, for cop- 
per, is too low. Applicable tariff of 2c a 
lb, if and when 24c is reached, is too 
small. 

“It would apear that the peril point 
should be increased from 6c to 8c a lb 
and the tariff set at a minimum of 4c a 
lb. I will join the sponsorship of appro- 
priate legislation. 

“The Interior Committee will also, 
early this year, look into the situation 
regarding chromite, tungsten and phos- 
phate rock, domestic production of 
which all declined materially last year.” 


Baker & Co., Precious Metal 
Firm, and Others Consolidate 


Consolidation of nine American com- 
panies in the precious metals and 
precision-manufacturing field to form 
Engelhard Industries, Inc. was an- 
nounced by Charles W. Engelhard, New 
Jersey industrialist, last week. The new 
corporation with annual sales in excess 
of $200-million is the world’s largest 
fabricator of precious metals. 

Gordon V. Richdale, financial associate 
of Engelhard and former South African 
gold-mining executive, is president of 
the new corporation, and Mr. Engelhard 
is chairman of the board. 

Largest firm in the consolidation is 
Baker & Co., Inc., refiner and fabricator 
of platinum. The company grossed $53- 
million in 1957. Other consolidated firms 
include Hanovia Chemical & Manufac- 
turing Co., producers of liquid precious 
metals for the ceramics industry; Amer- 
ican Platinum Works, refiners and 
workers of silver; Amersil Co., manu- 
facturers of fused quartz; Irvington 
Smelting & Refining Works; D. E. Make- 
peace Co., producers of atomic reactor 
parts and precious metal materials; Na- 
tional Electric Instrument Co., makers 
of medical and industrial instruments; 
and H. A. Wilson Co., producers of elec- 
trical contacts and special alloys. 


Platinum Catalyst Exhibit 


Precious metals, jewelry, precision in- 
struments, and metal catalysts, valued 
at $890,000 were on exhibit at the 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel in New York, to 
show the scope of products made by the 
new corporation. The company does not 
make consumer products. The exhibit 
included platinum catalysts now used 
to make nearly all of the world’s nitric 
acid and low-cost, high-octane petro- 
leum products. 

Engelhard is building a new $1- 
million research laboratory in Newark, 
N. J., and has just completed a $1- 
million plant at Plainville, Mass., for 
the manufacture of atomic reactor com- 
ponents. The first license issued by the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission for 
the reprocessing of gold-enriched uran- 

(Continued on p. 10) 
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Metallic Ores 


Tons of 2000 Ib or units of 20 lb, unless 
otherwise stated. Short ton unit=stu; 
long ton unit=Itu. (a) c.if. U. S. ports, 
(b) f.o.b. ship. pt., (c) f.0.b. mine or mill 
ANTIMONY ORE: stu of Sb cont., 50- 
55%, $2.25-2.40; 60% $2.40-2.60; lump, 
65%, $3.00-3.10 

BERYLLIUM ORE: stu BeO cont., 10- 
12% (c), $46-48 dep. on quan.; imported 
ore, (a), $36-37 

CHROME ORE: It, dry basis, subject to 
penalties if guarantees are not met, f.o.b. 
cars, Atlantic ports 


Rhodesian: (c) 
48% CreOz3, 3 to 1 ratio ........ (a) $47-$49 
48% CreOz3, 2.8 to 1 ratio ...... (a) $44-$46 
48% CreOs, no ratio ............ (a) $37-$39 
South African (Transvaal): (c) 
48% CrsOs, no ratio .............. $36-$37 
44% CreoO3, no ratio ............ $26-$26.50 


Turkish (basis 48% 3 to 1): 
48% CreOs, 3 to 1 ratio, lump and 


RE bn. c0.casdbanetweees (a) $55-$57 
46% CreOsz, 3 to 1 ratio, lump 
and concentrates ............ (a) $52-$54 
Pakistan (Baluchistan) : 
48% CreOs3, 3 to 1 ratio ......... (a) $52-$53 


(a) Nominal. (b) Long term contracts. 

(c) 1958 shipment. 

COBALT ORE: Ib Co cont., (b); Cana- 
dian Gov't buying prices, 9%, $1.30; 10%, 
$1.40; 11%, $1.50; 12%, $1.60. Free mar- 
ket, 10%, 60c; 11%, 70c; 12%, 80c 
COLUMBITE ORE: lb of pentoxide, 
65% Cb2Os, col-tant. ratio 10 to 1, $1.15- 
1.20; 8% to 1, $1.00-1.05 


IRON ORE: It, lower lake ports, Lake 
Superior ore 1957: Mesabi, non-besse- 
mer, 5142% Fe, $11.45; Old Range, non- 
bessemer, $11.70 — Mesabi, bessemer, 
514%% Fe, $11.60; Old Range, bessemer, 
$11.85 — Eastern ores, cents per Itu, del. 
furnaces, foundry and basic, 56-62%, 
17-18c — Swedish, 60-68% (contracts), 
stu 25c+dep. on grade, (a) Atlantic — 
Brazilian, gross ton 6842% Fe, (b), $14.- 
60, prem. for low P. Eff. 1-1 & 4-1, 1958 


MANGANESE ORE: Indian, ltu Mn, 46- 
48% Mn, (a), export duty included, im- 
port duty extra, $1.36-$1.39, nominal. 
Exclusive of export duty, $1.225-$1.255. 
Low Fe (max. 2%), 48%, ltu, duty extra, 
nominal. Mn dioxide, 84% Mn0Os, It, 
bulk, crude, (a), $110-120. Chem. grade, 
st, coarse or fine, 84% MnOs, carloads, 
(b) Eff. 1-1-57: paper bags, $144.50; 
burlap bags, $148.00; drums $152.50. 

MOLYBDENUM ORE: |b cont. Mo, 90- 
95% MoSe, (b) Climax, $1.18+cost con- 
tainers; (b) Washington, Pa., $1.23 


TITANIUM ORE: gross ton, ilmenite, 
5912% TiOs, f.o.b. cars, Atlantic ports, 
$26.25-30.00. Rutile, 94%, st, for del. 
within 12 mos. $120-125; lower for more 
distant delivery 


TUNGSTEN ORE: stu WOs, 65% basis: 
foreign ore, nearby arrival, (a), duty 
extra, wolfram, $12-$13; scheelite, $11- 
$12 dep. on grade. Low moly scheelite 
higher. U. S. scheelite, stu, (c) $19.50- 
$20. London, Itu WOs, good ore, wolfram, 
90s bid, 95s asked 

VANADIUM ORE: Ib V2; cont, dom., 
(c), 31e 

ZIRCON ORE: (sand), It, (a) Atlantic, 
65% ZrOs, $50-51, dom. 66%, st, (b) 
Jacksonville, $50; Starke, Fla. $55 














E. A. GODOY & CO., INC. 


CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CHROME ORES * Refractory + Metallurgical + Chemical 
MANGANESE ORES * Metallurgical + Chemical 
IRON ORES * Open hearth « Blast furnace 














Rolled Metals, Etc. 


BRASS — Cents per lb (base prices) 
Sheet Wire Rods 


Yellow Brass ....... 44.02 44.56 43.96 
Best quality brass .. 45.32 45.86 45.26 
Red brass 80% ..... 46.50 47.04 46.44 
Red brass 85% ..... 47.37 47.91 47.31 
Com’! bronze 90% .. 48.78 49.32 48.72 
Gilding metal ...... 49.66 50.20 49.60 

Eff. Nov. 4 


COPPER — Per lb Sheets, over 20 in. 
wide, 50.13c, rolls 20 in. and under, 
48.16c; Wire, bare, carload lots f.o.b. 
mills 32.355c, eff. Sept. 3, 1957. 


LEAD SHEETS — Per |b, full rolled, 140 
sq ft 18%4c. 


MONEL METAL — Per lb (base prices) 
Standard cold-rolled sheet, 97c; cold- 
rolled strip, 99c Rods, hot-rolled 80c. 


NICKEL — Per lb (base prices) sheets, 
cold-rolled, $1.13; rods, hot-rolled, 94c. 


NICKEL SILVER — Per lb, sheets, 10% 
60.43c; 18% 66.11c; wire and rods, 10% 
62.76c. 


PHOSFHOR BRONZE — Per lb, sheets 
5% tin, 69.07c; wire and rods, 5% 68.57c; 
10% 76.18c. 


ZINC — Per lb, carload lots f.o.b. mill 
(base price): Sheet 24c; ribbon 20%c; 
plates 19c. 


ZINC DIE-CASTING ALLOY — Ingot 
per lb, carloads lots, delivered, No. 3, 
14%4c; No. 5, 14%c. 

e 


C. Tennant Promotes Two 


The election of Hugh W. Halton and 
Ralph H. Cutler Jr. as assistant vice- 
presidents of C. Tennant, Sons & Co., of 
New York, effective Jan. 1, 1958, was 
announced by R. Bruce Cade, president. 

Halton has been associated with the 
company since 1940 in the capacities of 
vice-president of the Sink & Float Corp. 
and resident engineer. Cutler has been 
with Tennant since 1947 and will be in 
charge of the company’s Ores and Con- 
centrates Department. 


— 
Ferro-Alloys 


There have been no changes from the 
previous week. 
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Metallic Compounds 


ANTIMONY TRIOXIDE — Per Ib, car- 
load lots, 50-lb bags; 24c f.o.b. shipping 
point; less than carload lots, 26c Eff. 
Dec. 6. ‘ 

ARSENIOUS OXIDE (arsenic trioxide), 
refined, white min. 99%, per lb, 5%%c, 
in barrels carload lots delivered. F.o.b. 
Laredo, Texas, 44%c; on N. Y. docks, 5c. 
COBALT OXIDE — Ceramic grade 72% 
to 7342% Co, $1.52 per Ib east of Missis- 
sippi. and $1.55 per lb west of Missis- 
sippi. Grade 70% to 71%, $1.48@$1.51. 
Quotations are for oxide packed in 350- 
lb containers. Eff. Feb. 1, 1957 

COPPER SULPHATE — Per lb, in car- 
load lots, 11.55c, per 100 lb, crystals or 
diamond f.o.b. ref'y, eff. Sept. 3. 
GERMANIUM OXIDE — Per gm, 27'4c. 


AA 
Crvty4 











ORES 
METALS 
SULPHUR 
CONCENTRATES 


M. W. HARDY & CO 


INC 


141 BROADWAY 
New York 6 N Y 


Cable Address: 
HARDYACE, NEWYORK 
Telephone WOrth 4-1551 
Pe CT 
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Kennecott Copper Corporation 


Kennecott Sales Corporation 


Producers and Sellers of 


Electrolytic Copper 
Chino Fire Refined Copper (K.C.M.) 
Braden Fire Refined Copper 
Molybdenite 


Offices 
161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 














4 
selling 
Cc oO P P = R Silver - Bismuth - Cadmium | 
OFHC® Copper ) 
Zz ! N Cc -OFHC Copper Anodes i 
Solder - Metal Powders 
i. E A D Zinc-Base Alloys 
Selenium - Tellurium 1 
T I N Germanium 
THE buying Gold, Silver, Copper 
‘Zine and Lead Ores, Sweeps, 
AMERICAN Mattes and Bullion 
ce R t Ss Copper and Brass Scrap 
METAL Ss Cc Fe A P Copper-Bearing Material 


Zine Drosses and Skimmings 
Lead Scrap and Residues 


RESIDUES)  tccacovered Cable 


Tin-Bearing Material 
custom smelting and refining ayromobile Radiators — 
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LOCKING AHEAD IN THE MARKETS 





(A regular feature appearing once each month) 


COPPER MARKETS continue extremely slow but there 
is much talk of a turn-around. If one examines the cop- 
per situation objectively, it is difficult to find reasons for 
expecting a recovery in prices in the first half of 1958. 

About the only really firming factor one can find is the 
probable low level of stocks of fabricated products held 
by the fabricators’ customers. There are no reliable 
statistics on these stocks, but many firms’ officials say 
many of their customers are operating on low inven- 
tories. We’ve heard of cases of some fabricators’ cus- 
tomers though that have rather high stocks. 

The chart that appeared on page three of the Jan. 2 
issue of Metal and Mineral Markets shows that stocks of 
copper and products held by U.S. fabricators are high 
relative to earlier years. Many analysts believe these 
figures on stocks should be divided into two groups — 
those held by the integrated producers and those held by 
the independents. The latter, they claim, hold no more 
copper and copper products than in earlier years and 
many of them less. They suggest much of the fabricated 
copper is held by subsidiaries of the larger producers. 
If the market for copper products should begin to 
strengthen, the low inventories held by the independents 
would not last. This and the call for products of the in- 
tegrated fabricators presumably cculd lead to a strength- 
ening price structure before fabricated products held by 
sellers dropped to low levels. One observer said in this 
connection: “fabricator stocks are in strong hands.” 
PRODUCTION CUTBACKS have lagged well behind the 
drop in buying. Now, with much talk (doubtless based 
on some facts) of a recession in the U.S., there is a wide- 
spread belief copper buying may drop; others who had 
been speaking of a recovery in purchases are saying 
they will continue at the present level until mid-1958. 
With the present general belief the economy is in for 
trouble, few firms are likely to rebuild copper product 
inventories. 

PRICE RECOVERY in copper requires that a shortage of 
copper be brought about or the notion created that a 
shortage may develop. Anything which leads buyers to 
the belief that prices may fall more, tends to create a 


set of conditions which brings about the actual fall. The 
opposite tends to lead to price recovery. A quicker re- 
sponse on the part of producers to weakness in market 
conditions is probably essential if serious price drops are 
ever to be avoided. Probably in few industries is the 
statement “too little and too late” more applicable than 
to copper today. There is some hope the present apparent 
lag in U.S. military equipment may lead to heavier Fed- 
eral Government spending which might counter the re- 
cession. It is doubtful this can get under way quickly 
enough, but its psychological effects may help. 


OTHER METALS are in much the same position as cop- 


per. Lead and zinc producers in the U.S. have, it seems, 
pinned their hopes of price recovery completely on the 
Federal Government; there is a good chance it will come 
through with higher tariffs. But many feel this will at 
most prevent a further price drop in the U. S. — they 
suggest it will not raise prices. But, in the long run, 
higher tariffs here will mean higher prices than would 
otherwise exist. 


Higher tariffs on copper would also mean, in the long 
run, higher prices in the U.S. Some factors look on the 
move to raise copper tariffs and the price at which they 
are to go into effect with considerable trepidation. Al- 
ready U.S. buyers are paying as much as 4c more per 
pound than their European competitors. This is close to 
20% more. Since the U.S. must import much copper, the 
discrepancy would likely rise and the disadvantage of 
the U.S. fabricator would become greater. It appears 
that unless a considerable increase in import duties for 
fabricated products is also granted, an increase in cop- 
per duties could lead to greater hardship for the US. 
And import duty increases, in so far as they are effective, 
lead to decreases in imports which mean less dollar 
earnings for foreign countries. This leads to a decrease 
in buying of U.S. products for export. This is why so 
many industry spokesmen say higher import duties 
merely transfer the difficulties of one industry to other 
industries. And if the foreign countries hurt by the 
duties retaliate by raising their import duties, then the 
effect is multiplied. 
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Metals use by U.S. industry in December, according to the E&M/J index, is estimated at 171%. 
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lron 
Copper 
Chrome 
Nickel 
Cobalt 
Rutile 
Zircon 
Cadmium 
Bismuth 
Mercury 
Tungsten 
Aluminum 
Antimony 
Titanium 
Tantalum 
Manganese 
Columbium 
Molybdenum 
Ferro Alloys 
Scrap 
Residues 


Tin 
Zinc 
Lead 












































SUBSIDIARIES AND AFFILIATES IN 
Amsterdam London 
Adelaide Johannesburg Paris 
Bombay La Paz Rio de Janeiro 
Buenos Aires Lima Salisbury 
Calcutta Lisbon Sao Paulo 
Callao Madrid Sydney 
Casablanca Mexico Tokyo 
Cologne Milan Vienna 
Havana Montevideo Wellington 
Istanbul Montreal Zurich 














PHILIPP BROTHERS, INC. 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


CABLES - PHIBRO NEWYORK 
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E&MJ QUOTATIONS 





Daily Prices of Metals 

















COPPER ELECTROLYTIC LEAD-—— ZINC er ALUMINUM TIN 
Domestic Export New York St. Louis Delivered Primary Pig Straits 
Jan. Refinery Refinery {a) pe Louis 99% New York 
2 26.300 22.250 13.000 12.800 10.500 10.000 26.000 92.125 
3 26.400 22.425 13.000 12.800 10.500 10.000 26.000 92.125 
4 No Market 22.425 13.000 12.800 10.500 10.000 26.000 92.125 
6 26.125 22.025 13.000 12.800 10.500 10.000 26.000 92.875 
7 26.300 22.500 13.000 12.800 10.500 10.000 26.000 93.375 
8 26.525 22.475 13.000 12.800 10.500 10.000 26.000 94.000 
Averages 26.330 22.350 13.000 12.800 10.500 10.000 26.000 92.771 
Calendar Wk. Avgs. 
Dec. 30- 
Jan, 4 26.438 22.315 13.000 12.800 10.500 10.000 26.000 92.100 
(a) Prime Western Zinc soid on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds one-half cent a pound. 
The above quotations are our appraisal of the refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. 


major United States markets, based on sales report- 
ed by producers and their agencies. They represent 
payments received by producers for the product. 
They are reduced to the basis of cash. New York or 
St. Louis, as noted. Prices in cents per pound. 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on 
sales for prompt and future deliveries; aluminum 
weighted average prices are based on estimated 
sales and announced prices; tin quotations are for 
prompt delivery only. 


COPPER prices, domestic, in the trade are quoted 
on a delivered basis, that is, delivered at consumer's 
plants. As delivery charges vary with the destina- 
tion, the figures shown above are net prices at re- 
fineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Beginning Jan. 2, 
1957, the average differential between delivered 
and f.o.b. prices is taken as 0.400c per |b 


transactions, eff. Jan. 2 
for lighterage, etc., 
quotation. 

R quotations are for ordinary forms of 
wirebars and ingot bars. The premiums on special 
shapes, effective in some instances on deliveries be- 
ginning Sept. 1, 1955, are: Standard ingots 0.25c 
per pound; slabs 0.55c and up, cakes 0.6c and up, 
depending on weight and dimensions; bi'lets 1.725c 
and up, depending on dimensions and quality. Dis- 
count on cathodes 0.125c to 0.15c per pound 

Zinc quotations reflect sales of the Prime West- 
ern grade as well as sales of other grades when sold 
on a Prime Western basis. (b) Zinc eee 
obtaining over Prime Western zinc in the East 
St. Louis market on the following grades, in cents 
per pound: Selected 0.10c; Grass Special 0.25c; 
intermediate 0.5c. High Grade zinc sold on con 


1957, we deduct 0.125c. 
to arrive at the f.o.b. refinery 


Grade premium or A. -—epees is 1.7S¢ per pound, 
effective Dec. 1, 


LEAD quotations are for the common grade, and 
are based on sales of domestically refined meta! sold 
to domestic consumers. The differential on sales in 
the Chicago district is 15 points under New York; 
for California 20 points under New York; for New 
England add 7% points to the New York basis. Cor- 
roding grade commands a premium over common 
lead of 10 points 


ALUMINUM quotations refer to primary pig, 
99°* delivered to consumers. The U. 8S. primary 
producers as well as the major exporter of primary 
aluminum to the U. S., quote prices delivered to 
consumers in the U. S. The weights are estimated 
on the basis of daily average primary capacity in 
those cases where daily sales or shipments are not 
available. Ingot sales by primary producers, reduced 


COPPER quotations, reflect 


prices obtaining in the open market and are based 


foreign or export, tract, delivered to the consumers’ plants, com- to the pig price, are included in calculating the 


mands a premium of 1.35¢ per pound over the East quotation. The premium on standard ingots, 99 + 
on sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.0.b. St. Louis basis for Prime Western; Special High % is 2.1c per Ib 
Note: The daily quotations for copper, lead and zinc are weighted averages of sales reported to E&MJ; weekly averages are arithmetical 4 


averages of the daily quotations; monthly averages are the arithmetical averages of the daily quotations. 





Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 


Aluminum Alloys 





























i i The daily silv tation reported by Handy & 
? a, ae lain tarman,“it conte and fesctons of a cost per tre Secondary 
an. ode naon nee, is the pri id by H y&u 
on__Exchange Gold (a) Settisinemt for’ sllver contained i snretaed si’ —-D@€. 26-31 Jan. 2-8 
— verbearing materials submitted to them for re- 
2 89.750 77.125d. 281.0625 249s. 24d. fining. It is determined on the basis of offers of No. 13 24.90c 25.76c 
3 89.875 77.125d y, bar silver .999 fine as made to Handy & Harman " . . 
J . . 281.0312 249s. Vad. for nearby delivery at New York by regular sup- No. 43 25.89c 25.43c 
4 — Not Quoted pliers in quantities sufficient to meet daily re- P 2 - 
quirements, and it is usually one quarter cent No. 360 . . 
6 89.875 77.125d. 281.2187 249s. Vd. below the price at which such offers are made 
7 89.875 77.125d. 280.9062 249s. Yad domestic silver was established at 90-Se yer troy - Q — 
le ° ° ¢ . Yaa. stic > s established a c per troy © Quote 
ounce, 1000 fin ffect July 1, 1946 d 
8 89.875 77.125d. 281.0312 249s. 0d. an amendment to the Silve , Purchase Act of July Th a 
6, e@ secondary aluminum alloy 
Av 89.850 - 281.050 oi a sliver qactations are in pence per troy prices are weighted average 
ce, s. g ne i 
Calendar Wk. Avgs. ba re quotations are per troy ounce, omen rages mh ay po bs 
sis ne . 
Dec.-Jan. (a) : Sterling. in conte, boon buying rate for cable — —- and quantities of 
ransfers rt t 1R k if sales 
30-4 89.719 - 280.957 OpenMarket of New York, for customs purposes. 
London Metal Exchange 
COPPER: LEAD ZINC: = TN 
t Current 
3 Mo. onth 3 Mo. Mo. 3 Mo. 
Jan. Bid “Askea Bid Asked Bid” Asked Bid Asked Bid fontkea Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked 
2 179% 180% 183 183% 72 72% 72 72% 61% 61% 61% 61% 730 730% 728% =+‘+%1729 
3 178% 178% 181% 182 71% 71% 71% 71% 61% 61% 61% 61% 730 730% 728 728% 
6 179% 179% 182% 182% 71% 72 72 72% 61% 61% 61% 61% 730 730% 727% 728 
7 #178% 179 182% 182% 72% 73 73 73% 62% 63 62% 63 730 730% 730 731 
8 175% 176 178% 179 72 72% 72% 72% 52% 63 62% 62% 730 730% 731 732 


Prices are for the official a.m. session in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 lb. Copper basis wire bars, lead 99.97%, zinc 98% and tin min. 99.75% 


THIS WEEK’S BUSINESS INDICATORS 








Latest Preceding Month Year Net Change 

Week Week Ago Ago Year Ago 
Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation).............. (d) 605 (a) 58.6 69.2 98.4 —379 
Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons........... .. (d) 1,548 (a) 1,501 1,770 2,519 —971 
Automobile Production (cars and trucks) ............. (d) 94,060 (a) 96,255 167,761 108,781 14,721 
Electric Power Output (millions kwh.) ................ 11,218 12,412 11,613 11,196 +22 
Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in thousands (c) $44,075 $44,574 $49,501 $68,506 $24,431 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production (e) .... (d) 138 Dec. 139 147 —8 
E&M/J Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices (e)........... 174.42 Dec. 175.46 216.27 — 41.85, 
All Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics (e)...... (d) 118.1 Dec. 118.0 116.6 +15 


(a) Revised. (b) 100 is composite of 1922-3-4. (c) From Eng. News-Record. (a) Deatetnes. (e) Base period 1947-49 
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Assoc METALS & MINERALS CORP 


75 WEST ST. © NEW YORK 6, N. Y. © WHITEHALL 3-5040 


IRON ORE 
CHROME ORE 
MANGANESE ORE 
FLUORSPAR 


CABLE: “ZINCUM” 























PHELPS DODGE CORPORATION 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION 
300 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





P * D— ELECTROLYTIC—LNS 
P DM FIRE REFINED 





COPPER SULPHATE — NICKEL SULPHATE 
SELENIUM — TELLURIUM — PRECIOUS METALS 





Buyers Of 
BULLION, ORES, CONCENTRATES, MATTE, BLISTER 
SCRAP METALS, and RESIDUES 




















Engelhard (Continued from p. 4) 


ium went to Engelhard. Nuclear Corpo- 
ration of America, Inc. a company 
subsidiary, is researching the pilot-plant 
production of purified rare earths to 
satisfy the growing demands for these 
products by industry and military serv- 
ices. ‘ 

Messrs. Engelhard and Richdale are 
chairman and director, respectively, of 
Rand American Investments, Ltd. 
which controls a $400-million mining 
and manufacturing group in South 
Africa. 

Richdale stressed the international 
character of the new corporation which 
has plants in Italy, Switzerland, Great 
Britain, South America, Canada and 
Australia; and maintains sales offices 
throughout the free world. 


Stockholders Approve Formation 
Of American Metal Climax Inc. 


Merger of American Metal Co. Ltd. 
and Climax Molybdenum Co. into 
American Metal Climax Inc. has been 
approved by stockholders of both com- 
panies. 

Climax shareholders, in a _ special 
meeting recently, voted 69.08% of the 
total shares in favor of the merger with 
16.59% opposed. At a special meeting 
which followed, American Metal stock- 
holders voted 85.89% of the total shares 
in favor with 2.4% opposed. In each 
case a favorable vote of 6624% of eligible 
shares was required to ratify the merger 
and this was obtained. 

Harold K. Hochschild, honorary 
chairman of American Metal, continues 
in the same capacity with the consoli- 
dated company. Arthur H. Bunker, 
Climax president, becomes chairman of 
the board. Walter Hochschild, American 
Metal chairman, becomes vice-chairman 
of the board and chairman of the exec- 
utive committee and of the finance com- 
mitee. Hans A. Vogelstein, American 
Metal president, continues as president 
of the combined company. 

Climax operations will be continued 
by Climax Molybdenum Co., a division 
of American Metal Climax Inc., at its 
present headquarters at 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Weston G. Thomas, executive vice- 
president of Climax, will be president 
of the division. All vice presidents of 
both companies will be vice presidents 
of American Metal Climax Inc., with 
Donald J. Donahue as treasurer, Wal- 
lace Macgregor as controller and Erwin 
A. Weil as secretary. The board of di- 
rectors of the combined company will 
consist of 21 members. : 

American Metal, organized in New 
York in 1887, has substantial operations 
and interests in the mining, smelting or 
refining of copper, lead, zinc and pre- 
cious and other metals. It also mines and 
sells potash. Climax, organized in Dela- 
ware in 1918, produces about two-thirds 
of the free world’s supply of molyb- 
denum, chiefly used in the hardening 
of special alloy steels. It owns 84.07% 
of Climax Uranium Co. which will con- 
tinue to operate as a subsidiary of 
American Metal Climax, Inc. 
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Malayan Tin Production 
At 4,997 Tons in November 


Kuala Lumpur (McGraw-Hill World 
News): Malayan production of tin con- 
centrates in November amounted to 4,997 
tons. 

At the end of the month there were 
78 dredges, 589 gravel pump mines and 
65 other tin mines in operation, making 
a total of 732 active mines. 

The number of dredges in operation 
was increased by the restarting of the 
No. 2 dredge of Kuala Lumpur Tin, N.L. 
and the Wardieburn dredge of Kampong 
Lanjut Tin Dredging Ltd. 

October production was 4,971 tons. 


Tri-State Concentrates 
Joplin, Jan. 7, 1958 


(a) Bective nag 8, 1957 


Coarse and aaten 20% lead.... 
(a) Effective December 2, 1957 


(a) $156.12 


Smeliters’ Aluminum Alloys 

Delivered prices of smelters’ alumi- 
num ingot. per pound, in lots of 10,000 
lb. or more. 

Piston alloy D132 2442@25'éc. No. 12 
alloy 22%2@23c; No. 13 alloy, max. 30 
copper, 26@26%c. 

Deoxidizing grades: No. 1, 23@24; 
No. 2, 21%@22%c; No. 3, 20%@21%4c; 
No. 4, 18%@19%c. 


Refractories 


CHROME BRICK — Per ton f.o.b. ship- 
ping point: Chemically bonded Balt. 
$105, Calif. $115, burned, $99. 
FIRECLAY BRICK—Per M, first qual- 
ity, $128., Missouri. Kentucky, Pennsyl- 
vania; second quality, $114. Ohio, No. 
1, $120; No. 2, $103. 

MAGNESITE — Brick, per ton fob. 
works, 9-in. straights, $121; chemically 
bonded, $116. 

SILICA BRICK—Per M, Pennsylvania, 
$155; Alabama, $150; Illinois, $160. 


Iron, Steel, and Coke 


PIG IRON — Per gross ton Valley fur- 
naces: Bessmer, $67.00, basic, $66.00 and 
No. 2 foundry $66.50. 

STEEL — Per net ton, f.o.b. mill, Pitts- 
burgh, billets and slabs, $77.50; Bars per 
100 Ib, $5.525; plates and structural 
shapes, $5.10@$5.275. 

STEEL SCRAP —Per gross ton, deliv- 
ered Pittsburgh, No. 1 heavy $32-33 
No. 2 heavy $30-31. Cleveland, No. 1 
heavy $27-28, No. 2 heavy $21-22. 
COKE — Per ton, Connellsville furnace, 
$15.25; foundry, $18.25. 





SLAB 
Zinc 


merican 


* ELECTROLYTIC 
Special High Grade 

High Grode 

Continuous Galvanizing 


Line Grades 


* FIRE RETORT 
High Grade 
Intermediate 


Continuous Galvanizing 
Line Grodes 


Brass Special 
Select 
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Brass and Bronze ingot 

85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 27¥%c; 80-10-10 
(No. 305) 31%c; 88-10-2 (No. 215) 34c. 
Yellow, (No. 405) 22%c, and upward. 
Manganese bronze (No. 420) 24c. 


Dealers’ Scrap Prices 

Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per lb. 


No. 1 copper wire 18@18% 
Heavy copper & wire, mixed 16@1642 
Light copper 14@14% 
No. 1 composition 14%@15 
Composition turnings 14@14% 
Light brass ........ ; 9@9% 
Yellow brass turnings, mix 9@9 42 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed 11@11% 
Auto radiators, unsweated 12@12% 
Brass pipe, cut 12%@13 
Rod brass turnings, No. 1. 11%.@12 
Rod ends, brass 12@12% 
New soft brass clips 13%@14 
Cast aluminum, mixed .... 10%@11 
10%@l11 
Aluminum clips, new soft . 13%@14 
Sheet aluminum, old clean. 10%@l11 
Aluminum turnings, clean . 6% 
i 1% 
3 
3 
4% 
9@942 
4 


10%@11 
11%@12 
10@10% 
15%@16 
72@73 
35@36 
30 

28 

45 

45 
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Smelters’' Copper Scrap Prices 
Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 
No. 1 copper and wire, 20%c; No. 2 
heavy copper, 18%c:; light copper, 16%4c; 
refinery brass, 18¥%c. 
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Mineral and Ore Markets 


Manganese ore markets continue as 
dead as ever according to most im- 
porters. It appears though that a large 
barter deal between the U.S. and India 
may take a lot of Indian ore. 

Probably about $30—50-million is 
involved. India has been in need of 
grains. Apparently the heavy rains the 
past year made it obvious there would 
be a considerable shortage and there has 
been much pressure because of this to 
get surplus U.S. grain. Direct grants 
probably were considered first but it is 
our understanding nothing could be done 
on this score. Probably about half of the 
ore will come to the U.S. and much of 
it will go to West Germany where it will 
be used to produce ferromanganese. 
Perhaps 300,000 or more tons of ore will 
come directly for the U. S. stockpile 
during the next two years. About 100,000 
tons of ferromanganese also will be 
shipped here. Most of this will be made 
in West Germany but other countries 
may get some. There is some belief U.S. 
ferro producers, having some furnaces 
not operating, will get some of the busi- 
ness. A part of the ore will probably be 
sold directly to get funds to pay freight. 
This ore will probably be about 46% 
grade though it may not. Much of the 
ore will be of lower grade, possibly as 
low as 38%. 

Some mineral products other than 
manganese may also be involved. 

The recent change or clarification of 
the U.S. Government’s barter rules we 


12 


are told is not likely to be significant in 
this deal. e 
Chrome ore business is still slow, if not 
dead. We have heard of little business. 
India has afloat the first shipment of 
ferrochrome ever sent to the U.S. Prob- 
ably 3,000 tons are destined for the U.S. 
and for sale to U.S. consumers. A large 
U.S. ore importer has it. Three presently 
producing firms in India are partly 
owned by U.S. money and another and 
larger one will start producing soon. A 
fifth is now being planned. 

® 


Tungsten ores fell to about 90 shillings 
in London, per Itu. Business picked up 
a little in Europe the past week. There 
are mixed thoughts among importers 
and other sellers about the market. 
Some believe the price is so low that 
even mines outside the U.S. must close 
and that therefore there will be an up- 
turn in the price. They say only the 
Haile mines and the Union Carbide 
mines are now operating in the U. S. 
There is some by-product material 
mined in the U.S. But other factors say 
even if the price is below cost of mining 
in some foreign countries those countries 
will continue to mine it because the 
political situation makes stoppage too 
dangerous the governments will buy 
the material and sell it at a loss if neces- 
sary. Also, some foreign contracts with 
the U.S. Government are terminating. 
Bolivia’s last contract has just been com- 
pleted, an Argentine contract ends June 
30, 1958 and a Peruvian contract in 


December 1958. Most industries using 
tungsten are operating at low rates. 
© 

Quicksilver is $223-28 per flask, large 
lots, N.Y. The market is unchanged from 
year-end. The U.S. Government is the 
biggest buyer. Deliveries of specification 
flasks have caught up with orders and 
metal is moving steadily. Despite this 
firming condition, some sales have been 
made at under the support level. 


A Custom Smelter Copper Price 
January 2-8 


The following prices are computed by 
E&MJ Metal and Mineral Markets from 
data on flat price and average price sales 
reported by the American Smelting & 
Refining Co. They refer to electrolytic 
copper in standard shapes. 
Delivered consumers’ plants 
F.O.B. refinery 


They are for sales in the U. S. market 
and are adjusted to the nearest one- 
eighth cent. A one-quarter cent deduc- 
tion for selling commission has been 
made. 


. . -20.125¢ 


Lead Average (Monterrey) 

The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended Jan. 4, 1958, 
was 9.02c (U.S.) per lb. f.o.b. refinery 
Monterrey, Mex. 
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